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THE PHILIPPINE 


DANGER ZONE 





Page the first week in May an armed upris- 
ing took place in the Philippines, as a re- 
sult of which about 60 persons were killed. In- 
stigated by the Sakdalista party, the fighting was 
carried on by farm laborers and villagers, ap- 
parently in protest against economic grievances. 
The leader of the Sakdalista party, Benigno 
Ramos, is in Tokyo, where he issued “an appeal 
to the gallant Japanese people.” He declared that 
“owing to American oppression at present we lack 
weapons and resources, but if help is given us 
now we will reciprocate when we are free.” Pro- 
fessing to represent the lower classes, the Sakda- 
lista party elected three members to the legisla- 
ture in 1934 and today constitutes the only organ- 
ized opposition to the newly restored Quezon- 
Osmena coalition. Although radical, the group is 
independent of the Philippine Communist party. 
It favors immediate independence and the estab- 
lishment of a vaguely defined Socialist republic. 


While it is probable that the present movement 
will be quickly repressed, it calls attention to the 
critical situation in the Philippine Islands. On 
May 14 a plebiscite will be held on the new Com- 
monwealth Constitution drafted by a convention 
last February and approved by President Roose- 
velt on March 23. Should this Constitution re- 
ceive popular approval, as is predicted, elections 
will be held for the presidency of the Philippine 
Commonwealth and an all-Filipino government 
will take over the Islands in November. There- 
after the American Governor-General and other 
officials in the administration will be withdrawn 
in favor of an American High Commissioner. Ac- 
cording to the Tydings-McDuffie Independence 
Act, the Philippines will become completely in- 
dependent at the end of ten years. 


The Economic Problem 


Despite the official optimism which greets the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, considerable 


misgivings exist as to the future of the Philip- 
pines. As a result of the free trade régime which 
has existed between the Islands and the United 
States, the American market today absorbs more 
than 85 per cent of Philippine exports. The Ty- 
dings-McDuffie Act imposes one-sided restrictions 
—such as quotas and export taxes—on the en- 
trance of Philippine products into the United 
States during the Commonwealth period, and pro- 
vides for application of the full American tariff 
against Philippine goods when the Islands be- 
come independent. 


During the Commonwealth period, the Philip- 
pines are not allowed to impose any duties on 
American imports. Many Filipinos fear, more- 
over, that in the present era of economic national- 
ism it will prove impossible to develop markets to 
take the place of those now enjoyed in the United 
States. Realizing the seriousness of this aspect 
of the problem, President Roosevelt announced on 
April 10 that an economic conference between the 
two governments would soon be held. It is pos- 
sible that as a result of such a conference a re- 
ciprocity agreement will be concluded. 


The Question of Japan 


Overshadowing this economic problem is the 
Filipino fear of Japanese aggression. About 
12,000 Japanese hold approximately half the ar- 
able land in Davao; recent investigation has shown 
many of these holdings to be illegal. Japanese 
are also active in the Philippine fisheries and re- 
tail trade. Naturally some Filipinos fear that if 
the Islands develop close economic relationships 
with Japan, Tokyo sooner or later will make use 
of economic penetration to convert the Philippines 
into another “Manchoukuo.” 

Despite a number of interesting innovations, 
the new Philippine Constitution is based on the 
American principle of checks and balances which, 
especially in a country such as the Philippines, is 

























































conducive to deadlocks, if not dictatorship. Dur- 
ing the next ten years, an American High Com- 
missioner is to have certain powers of investiga- 
tion and the United States may exercise a right 
of intervention similar to that until recently en- 
joyed in Cuba. If our experience under the Platt 
Amendment is any guide, however, serious dis- 
putes may be expected to arise between Philippine 
and American authorities. 

While it is to be hoped that the new Constitu- 
tion will work smoothly, it is not improbable that 
new and more serious revolts will occur in which 
Japanese residents may be killed, or in which the 
insurgent party will deliberately seek the aid of 
Japan. This latter development has been encour- 
aged during the past year by assiduous Japanese 
propaganda which has attempted to win over the 
Filipinos to the idea that their future lies in close 
association with Japan. In the meantime the 
American government, while surrendering the 
control over internal administration which it has 
exercised for 35 years, remains responsible for 
the protection of the Islands—and at a time when 
its relations with Japan are strained over the 
question of China. This responsibility has been 
increased by the passage on May 6 of a law au- 
thorizing the appointment of an American mili- 
tary mission to the Philippines. 


A Four-Point Plan 

Obviously the Philippines are the center of a 
highly delicate international problem, which will 
be aggravated by the inauguration of the Com- 
monwealth government. Can any solution be 
found which will discharge the obligations of the 
United States to the Philippine people and at the 
same time remove from this country the single- 
handed responsibility for defending the Islands 
from attack? It is possible that a solution might 
be found along the following lines: (1) immediate 
independence, (2) a reciprocity agreement with 
the United States, (3) employment by the Philip- 
pine Republic of expert advisers, nominated by 
the League of Nations, (4) an international neu- 
tralization agreement of the Pacific powers pre- 
venting intervention by one party without the con- 
sent of the others. 

Such a settlement would relieve the United 
States of its present exclusive responsibilities, 
and remove the danger that Japan might pounce 
on the Philippines as a means of expressing its 
antagonism to the general Asiatic policy of the 
United States. Thereafter the defense of the 
Islands would be a matter of joint action on the 
part of the Pacific powers. While it is true that 
these powers offered little resistance to Japanese 
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occupation of “Manchoukuo,” they have a much 
more vital interest in the Philippines since these 
Islands constitute a barrier between Japan and 
Singapore, French Indo-China, Siam and other 
valuable territory. Moreover, the strategic task 
of holding the Philippines against the outside 
world will prove more difficult than in the case 
of ““Manchoukuo.” 

Should the United States indicate its willing. 
ness to surrender its naval base in the Islands, 
gradually generalize the tariff concessions it 
makes to the Philippines, and discuss other 
political questions at the naval conference which 
must be held in 1935, it is not improbable that 
Japan would accept and abide by a Philippine 
neutralization agreement. If this type of settle- 
ment can be achieved, the prospect for peace in 
the Pacific will be restored. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


The Franco-Soviet Pact 


The Franco-Soviet treaty of mutual assistance, 
which was finally signed on May 2, is a reitera- 
tion of the obligations of both signatories as mem- 
bers of the League of Nations rather than the 
automatic alliance originally desired by the 
U.S.S.R. The pact provides for immediate con- 
sultation as to measures for enforcing Article X 
of the Covenant in the event of a threat or danger 
of aggression jeopardizing the territorial integ- 
rity of either signatory. 
provisions, however, become applicable only in 
case the League Council is unable to reach a unan- 
imous decision as to a dispute “likely to lead toa 
rupture.” In that case, the new pact makes it 
obligatory for France or the Soviet Union to give 
one another mutual aid against unprovoked ag- 
gression by League members or non-members. 

A protocol of signature attached to the pact 
further limits its application to cases of aggres- 
sion involving violation of French or Soviet ter- 
ritory. It states, moreover, that the obligations 
of the new agreement shall not be carried out in 
any way inconsistent with existing treaty obliga- 
tions—a reference to the Locarno pact under 
which France cannot attack Germany without the 
consent of the League Council. This subordina- 
tion of the Franco-Russian agreement to the 
League will in reality give Great Britain a de- 
cisive vote in determining whether the obligations 
of the pact shall become operative. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


The Catholic Church in Action, by Michael Williams. New 
York, Macmillan, 1935. $2.50 


A much needed survey. 
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